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Robert Cresswell 719 
1897-1943 


HE Friends’ Room in the Graphic Arts Section of the Firestone 

Memorial Library has been chosen by his friends and class- 
mates as a memorial to Robert Cresswell, class of ’19. The appro- 
priateness of this memorial cannot fail to bring a measure of con- 
solation to his friends since it was largely through Robert Cress- 
well’s imagination and skilled effort that the Graphic Arts proj- 
ect came to Princeton University. More than that, the written 
word, particularly in relation to an enlightened journalism, had 
been his special, life-long preoccupation. 

Robert Cresswell’s appreciation of all that the Elmer Adler 
Collection—unique, as it is, in the history of the art of printing 
—could mean to Princeton’s great new library was far from for- 
tuitous. His feeling for the arts was both inherent and informed. 
It was natural that he, as chairman of the Council of the Friends 
of the Princeton Library, should have been instrumental in the 
enrichment of this section. His place there, in memoriam, is an 
apt and moving culmination. 

Born in Philadelphia, May 29, 1897, son of Bell Catherwood 
and the late Charles T. Cresswell, Bob early showed the vigor of 
his literary bent. His background fostered this, as it did the breadth 
and variety of the artistic sensibility which informed his mature 
years. His father, who was a Brigadier-General in the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, also was a painter and an amateur flautist of some 
note. Bob’s childhood sojourns in Florence and in Rome influ- 
enced a highly perceptive and retentive mind. 

At St. Paul’s School in Concord, New Hampshire, where he 
graduated with honors, he headed the school publication. His con- 
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temporaries at Princeton will recall his election in his freshman 
year, to the staff of the Daily Princetonian. 

Bob entered the first officer’s training camp at Fort Niagara, in 
the spring of his sophomore year and was commissioned a ist 
Lieutenant of field artillery. In July of 1918 he went overseas, as 
a captain in the 79th Division, and participated in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensive. At the war’s end he was appointed executive of- 
ficer in the Baltic Mission of the American Relief Administration, 
a post which he administered with distinction. 

Returning to Princeton, to graduate in 1920, Bob was made 
chairman of the Daily Princetonian, and was elected also to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. Following a world tour, he married 
Catherine R. Henriques. Of this marriage, terminated in 19309, 
were born two sons, Robert Jr. and Henry, both of whom served 
overseas in the Army during this war. His mother also survives. 

In 1922 Bob joined the New York Tribune as a reporter. He 

advanced in quick succession from cub reporter to political re- 
porter, special writer, copy reader and assistant city editor. Porter 
Caruthers, then promotion manager of the paper, and later its 
business manager, writes of Bob as follows: 
Shortly after the consolidation of the Herald and the Tribune, Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid invited the executive staff and a number of the key 
editorial men and feature writers to a rather formal dinner. I was 
quite surprised to find myself seated beside a quiet, clean-cut, red- 
haired young stranger. His name was Robert Cresswell. I wondered 
why young Cresswell and I were thrown together until one year later, 
when it was suggested that Cresswell join the promotion department 
as my assistant. It seems that Bob had decided to make publishing his 
life work. With that thoughtful consideration and analysis usual to 
him, he had decided not to start his newspaper career in his home 
town of Philadelphia because of his own and family connections with 
Philadelphia utilities. .. . He would do it on his own and the news- 
paper selected would be the New York Herald Tribune. 

Veering to the management side of the business, Bob’s rise, once 
again, was spectacular. By the time he was thirty-five he had been 
made, successively, assistant promotion manager, promotion man- 
ager, circulation manager, assistant business manager, treasurer 
and a director of the company. Once again Porter Caruthers, in 
whose footsteps he followed, says of him that: 


Bob whipped the circulation division into orderly shape. His fidelity 
to detail, his knowledge of business procedure and his inherent apti- 
tude for anything pertaining to figures, plus his ability to lead men, 
stood him in good stead. The circulation prospered and in time the 
department functioned with the precision of a banking institution. 
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Until Bob’s circulation days, few of management had ever realized 
that the circulation of dollars and the circulation of newspapers had 
so much in common as to method. . . . His treasurer regime began dur- 
ing the turbulent financial re-adjustment days following the 1929 era. 
He brought to this office the greatest of his talents and should be well- 
remembered for his cool, careful planning to assist in carrying his in- 
stitution safely through those days. . . . There was never a job he was 
afraid to tackle—there was never a time that he failed to make true 
friends of any who came in close association with him—a friendship 
kindled by his quiet little smile, his keen insight into the true char- 
acter of the other fellow, his subtle humor backed up by integrity,— 
qualities which, when summed up together, combined to make the 
man. 

Despite his devotion to his exacting duties during those crowded 
years, Bob had been drawn into many outside activities. Briefly, 
he became a director of Press Wireless, Inc., and of News Traffic 
Board Ltd.; secretary of the Conference Board of the United 
Newspapers Magazines Corp.; president and director of 485 Park 
Avenue Inc.; secretary and director of 133 East 80th Street; direc- 
tor of Excelsior Savings Bank; director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Gas and Electric Co. Besides this 
he was a member of the Council of the Princeton University Press 
and a member of the board of editorial direction for the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, as well as chairman of the Council of Friends 
of the Princeton Library. He was a trustee of St. John’s Guild and 
took an active part in furthering this project. For a number of 
years he was a patron of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

In New York his clubs included the Century Association, Uni- 
versity, Racquet and Tennis; in Philadelphia, the Racquet, Mid- 
day, Sunnybrook Golf and Philadelphia Club. He was a member 
of Princeton Ivy Club and of the Northeast Harbor Fleet, Maine. 

Toward the end of 1940 Bob resigned from the Tribune and 
headed a company to purchase the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, 
of which he became president and publisher. The cause of the 
failure of the Ledger, which suspended publication a year later, 
lay deep in the roots of the past. Despite a decided up-surge in 
circulation and advertising lineage recorded under the new man- 
agement during the fall of 1941, it became necessary to undertake 
a reorganization of the company in November. Before negotia- 
tions were completed, Pearl Harbor—and the consequent with- 
drawal of new capital—struck a deathblow to the venture. 

In 1942 Bob returned to the service of his country, working 
with the Office of Strategic Services in Washington. He received a 
commission as Lieutenant Colonel and in May 1943 went to Eng- 
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land on a special mission. He died there, in a military hospital, 
on September 10, of a streptococcus infection, when he was on the 
point of being invalided home. He had contracted brucellosis, an 
undulant fever, shortly after he went to Washington, and from 
this he never completely recovered. From London he wrote to 
friends in the summer that he had “lost twenty-five pounds” and 
was going to the hospital for a check-up. There was much quiet 
heroism in his last year, when in almost constant pain, he spared 
himself not one iota in his arduous activity and responsibility, 

“You see splendid evidence of Colonel Cresswell’s work all 
through Britain,” wrote a young friend of his after his death. “The 
director of the hospital said Colonel Cresswell’s mind was at rest 
at all times,” he added, “and while in hospital he impressed every- 
one there with his prolific reading which he kept up to the end.” 
It was very shortly before his death that Bob wrote to a former 
business associate, asking him to “keep an eye out for a likely 
newspaper,” as he expected to return soon and get back into pub- 
lishing. 

Many of his friends will remember the urbane and accom- 
plished host, the convive and gourmet, who also could perform 
more than creditably at a cook-stove. Cresswell approached such 
tasks with a delicate hand, meditatively, as though he were paint- 
ing a picture. And if time were no object in his cuisine, the results 
were superb. His cruise mates could testify that he conducted no 
mean soup-pot on the high seas. Certainly no human hand ever 
combined a smoother spot of hot buttered rum. 

Of his genius for friendship, Mary Ballard Duryee says: 


No brief history of Bob Cresswell’s career is complete without an es- 
timate of his value as a friend. Edna St. Vincent Millay might have 
used him for a character in “Conversation at Midnight’—for midnight 
was the hour when his wit, freed from the restrictions of the day, came 
forth to lay waste all false values and shibboleths, everything he 
scorned and knew how to demolish with humor. But he could suspend 
judgment in the case of a respected dissenter until he had weighed 
the facts and reviewed his findings. 


It was fun to differ with him if you were willing to be worsted in the 
end, for his verbal dalliance played across the surface of a mental 
library of information that few men acquire in a lifetime twice as 
long. The books in his hospital room in London when he died—on 
the bedside table, stacked on the floor, and a package from the book- 
seller still unopened—indicated the scope of his intellectual curiosity, 
which continued to the day of his death. 
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The devotion of those around him, although he had been in England 
only four months, was a small bright sample of the devotion of his 
life-long friends here. These friends still speak to one another about 
him as if he had died only last week. Although he often appeared to 
be a little on the sidelines of life, an amused and astute observer, he 
left his companions and associates to face a continuing sense of loss. 
Something indefinable in his personality gave to any gathering he was 
part of a unique flavor and a quality of companionship rarely ex- 
perienced. 


At the Tribune, after his death, it was said of him: 


Countless members of the staff who remember Bob Cresswell, recall 
a man of precise appearance, great reserve, thoroughness and analyti- 
cal ability. You could set your watch by the time he walked to Fred 
Lassen’s desk and looked at the day’s figures. But behind the scholar- 
and-gentleman, the cane and gloves, was a man who despised side, who 
was sensitive, and who kept his many interests from all but a few close 
friends. He was for years an organizer of the St. John’s Guild Floating 


Hospital. . . . He fostered a collection of typographic masterpieces for 
the Princeton Library . . . he was a leading poultry-husbandman in 
New Jersey .. . he could tell you about the world’s far places in close- 
up detail . . . he was a linguist, a huntsman, a sailor. But above all, 


he was reticent about all these things. 


Associates will remember that this power of silence amounted, 
with Bob, to a positive talent and made of him a formidable 
negotiator. Few indeed knew all the facets of his enterprise, fewer 
still the many kindnesses for people he met in all walks of life. 
He was the last ever to let his left hand suspect that his right 
had dealt generously. 


The editors of the CHRONICLE express grateful appreciation to 


Mary Lyon, of the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE and to Jay Cooke 
19 for compiling this appreciation of Robert Cresswell. 
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The Road to Concord 


Another Milestone in the Whitman-Emerson Friendship 
BY CARLOS BAKER 


\ K J ALT Whitman's service to his country consisted primarily 

in his contributions to its literature. But for a dozen years 
during and after the Civil War, he served the nation in other ways, 
first as a kind of Samaritan Santa Claus (complete with beard and 
pack and trinkets) among the gravely wounded in the military 
hospitals of Washington, and afterwards as clerk in three federal 
departments. 

These federal sinecures nearly covered what seems in retrospect 
to have been the crucial decade in Whitman’s career, the years 
between 1865 and 1874. He was poor: his jobs produced a modest 
income. He was under fire from the prudes and the Pecksniffs: 
his employment during the Reconstruction Period gave him a 
moral backlog, a sense of belonging to a major enterprise in a 
country which was. making a come-back. He was not widely 
known: his presence in Washington brought him into touch with 
admirers who were able, through a carefully calculated publicity 
campaign, to establish him in the national mind as “The Good 
Gray Poet” rather than the rowdy exhibitionist trying to blast 
his way to the inner circles of literary fame by singing, barbari- 
cally and blatantly, the song of himself. 

The immediate occasion for the present essay is the discovery 
of a document not hitherto available in connection with Whit- 
man’s career as public servant. This is the long-lost letter in which 
Ralph Waldo Emerson recommended Whitman to Salmon P. 
Chase for a position with the Treasury Department. I wish to 
place the “‘lost” letter over against a brief account of the Whit- 
man-Emerson friendship in order to see what it means to the 
vexed question of Emerson’s attitude towards Whitman, and that 
of Whitman towards the “Master.” We have here, as Whitman 
used to put it, ‘a cat with a very long tail.” 


I 


The story, which is of some importance in the history of Ameri- 
can poetry and American literary taste, begins at Concord in 1844. 
In the Eighteen-forties Emerson was at the height of his powers. 
His convictions about American life and letters were approaching 
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a settlement; but to settle, with Emerson, meant rather to fructify 
than to atrophy. He combined the talents of prophet and pioneer, 
and wished to assist in the fulfillment of his vision of the new 
America, and to dig, as often as could be, in new soil. His dis- 
appointment in the fact that American literature still went to 
school to European models put him continually on the look-out 
for new native talent—talent sturdy enough to throw away the old- 
world crutches and stand magnificently alone. Popular taste was 
too genteel, too jaded, too deeply involved with the old to recog- 
nize what might be called the American potential. “We have yet 
had no genius in America, with tyrannous eye,” said Emerson, 
“which knew the value of our incomparable materials, and saw, 
in the barbarism and materialism of the times, another carnival 
of the same gods whose picture he so admires in Homer.”* 

The Plato of Concord, in Mark Van Doren’s anachronistic 
phrase, had to wait eleven years before that summer day in 1855 
when he opened a package from the Homer of Manhattan, and 
read with growing enthusiasm the first edition of Leaves of Grass. 
Here at last, he seemed to have found the poet for whom he had 
hitherto searched in vain, the poet who knew the value of Amer- 
ica’s incomparable materials, the genius with tyrannous eye and 
prophetic voice. Emerson sat down and wrote Walt Whitman a 
generous letter of thanks and encouragement, calling Leaves of 
Grass “the most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet contributed” and greeting this new American 
bard “‘at the beginning of a great career.” Americans abroad 
might now come home, said Emerson to Conway. “Unto us a man 
is born.” 

Then Emerson got to reconsidering. Leaves of Grass was a 
“wonderful book”; probably it deserved to be called ““The Ameri- 
can Poem,” in spite of ‘‘all its formlessness and faults.” Whitman’s 
manner was inspired; his powers of expression matched his in- 
sight; his poem had “terrible eyes and buffalo strength”; he was 
one of two “‘sole producers” that America had yielded in a decade. 
But with these gifts went eccentricity. Whitman was “strange”; 
he had apparently been “hurt by hard life and too animal experi- 
ence”; he was perhaps a shade too wild; he was unduly conscious 
of his ‘““Titanic abdomen.” Sometimes the Leaves read like ‘“‘an 
auctioneer’s inventory of a warehouse.” In short, there were radi- 
cal imperfections in the author and the work. But one would 
hardly wish, therefore, thought the Concord Plato, to eliminate 


1“The Poet,” Essays, Second Series, 1844. 
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this- poet from the Republic; instead, Whitman might be per- 
suaded to drop some of his less felicitous mannerisms.? In April, 
1856, Emerson copied into his private journal (without comment) 
Whipple’s remark that “the author of Leaves of Grass had every 
leaf but the fig leaf.’ 

The pattern of Emerson’s views on Whitman was formed if not 
fixed at this time. The grandeur and vitality raised Emerson’s 
hopes; yet it seemed to him, as it was later to seem to many of the 
admirers of Thomas Wolfe, that the power should be brought 
under control, the vitality check-reined, the showiness and yel- 
low-journalism eliminated. The Leaves, he told Sanborn, con- 
stituted “a singular blend of the Bhagvat Ghita and the New York 
Herald.’”* There was always a corner in Emerson’s sincere ad- 
miration for Whitman to which he felt the need of retiring, mak- 
ing wryly humorous and mildly disparaging remarks. 

In preparing for the press the second edition of Leaves of Grass 
(1856), Whitman took the somewhat unethical liberty of using 
Emerson’s letter of praise as an advertisement in the book itself. 
As Whitman told it in later years, using the letter was Charles 
Dana’s idea. “Dana was city editor of the New York Tribune at 
the time; the letter was known, had been shown about. I met 
Dana one day: he had heard of the letter: asked me to let him 
have it, use it .. . I objected. When he said, “Why not? You might 
just as well—in fact I think you ought,’ [I answered], “Well, don’t 
take it for granted yet: hold it open: let it go for a day or two: 
we'll see each other again.’ That’s where the matter was left— 
just there. I did see him in a week or two—gave him the letter: 
he used it.” “Did Emerson object at that time?” asked Traubel, 
the Boswell of Whitman’s last years. ‘““Never a word,” said Whit- 
man, “not even the hint of a word .. . Emerson did not object: 
nobody who might have objected did object: only the enemies, 
the fault-finders, who designed to sweep me off the boards at all 
hazards.”’ After a pause as if to reassure himself, Whitman added: 
“I think that is the whole story of the publication.” 

2See John Burroughs, Whitman, A Study, Works (Cambridge, 1905) X, 57. See 
further Emerson, Letters (ed. R. L. Rusk, New York, 1939) IV, 520, 531; V, 87; 
Records of a Lifelong Friendship (ed. H. H. Furness, Boston, 1910) p. 107; Carlyle- 
Emerson Correspondence (ed. C. E. Norton, Boston, 1883) II, 251. 

8 Emerson, Journals (Cambridge, Mass., 1913) IX, 33. The entry falls between 
dated entries for April 5 and April 26, 1856. 

4F, B. Sanborn, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1901), p. 130. 


5 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (Boston and New York, 1906- 
1914) III, 125. 
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Whitman was quite right in saying that Emerson raised no 
public objection to the use of his letter of 1855. What he did do, 
one bright February noon in 1860, when Whitman was in Boston 
reading proof on the third edition of the Leaves, was to walk his 
new friend round Boston Common, arguing, with paternal seri- 
ousness, that Whitman might (for the sake of reputation and 
sales) tone down some of his more ebullient utterances by omit- 
ting certain passages, or even by dropping out of this third edi- 
tion some of the more outspoken poems. Although Whitman in 
the end refused to make alterations in his poems or to omit any 
of them wholesale, he often recalled with delight that peripatetic 
conversation. It was “more precious than gold” to him, he said. 
The Boston Common incident is important enough in the his- 
tory of the Emerson-Whitman friendship to warrant some further 
attention here, and I shall attempt to suggest, by quoting from 
Whitman’s colloquies with Horace Traubel, just what happened 
during this Boston encounter with Emerson. 

According to Whitman, “Emerson’s objections to the ‘outcast’ 
passages in Leaves of Grass were neither moral nor literary, but 
were given with an eye fo my worldly success. He believed the 
book would sell—said that the American people should know the 
book: yes, would know it, but for its sex handicap: and he thought 
he saw the way by which to accomplish what he called the desir- 
able end. He did not say I should drop a single line. . . . He asked 
whether I would consent to eliminate certain popularly objec- 
tionable poems and passages—Emerson’s position has been misun- 
derstood: he offered absolutely no spiritual argument against the 
book exactly as it stood. Give it a chance to be seen, give the people 
a chance to see it, that was the gist of his contention. If there 
was any weakness in his position, it was in his idea that the partic- 
ular poems could be dropped and the Leaves remain the Leaves 
still: he did not see the significance of the sex element as I had put 
it into the book and resolutely there stuck to it. . .. He did not see 
that if I had cut sex out I might just as well have cut everything 
out—the full scheme would no longer exist—it would have been 
violated in its most sensitive spot.’’® 

Speaking on two other occasions of the Boston encounter, Whit- 
man used the word “expurgation” to signify what Emerson had 
advised him to do. “Emerson said expurgate,—I said, no, no.” Or 
again, and at more length, “He didn’t call it expurgate, but that’s 


6 Traubel, op. cit., I, 50-51. cf. also Whitman, Complete Writings (New York, 
1902) V, 26-27. 
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what he meant: give the book a chance to be heard: cut the dan- 
gerous things out; they won’t hurt near as much out as in: excise 
them—throw them away: but what do you think Leaves of Grass 
would come to with Children of Adam thrown out? What? What?” 
Whitman stopped. Then: “To a cipher: that’s all: what does a 
man come to with his virility gone? Emerson didn’t say anything 
in the Leaves was bad: no: he only said people would insist think- 
ing some things bad . . . Emerson, well, Emerson had his rights, 
too, but in his argument failed to realize the orbic character of the 
Leaves, supposing that an important piece could be taken out with- 
out injury to the whole.” 

I have quoted a condensed version of Whitman’s remarks to 
Traubel chiefly to underscore what is evidently the fact—that he 
wished to be fair to Emerson, that he thought Emerson’s intentions 
were of the best, but that he himself was proud of having main- 
tained his artistic integrity, and really believed the more outspoken 
poems in Leaves of Grass to be essential to the total effect which he 
was trying to achieve. 


II 


As the war broke and Whitman entered upon his activities among 
the wounded in New York and later in Washington, he seems not 
to have met Emerson for several years. But late in 1862 he began 
to think of calling in quite another way for the assistance of his 
friend in Concord. On the afternoon of December 29, 1862, he 
wrote to Emerson to say that having wandered for some weeks 
through camp and battle scenes he had fetched up in Washington. 
His health was superb, but his finances were in such a state that 
he must “get employment and have an income.” He therefore 
intended to seek personal interviews with certain great men, and 
wished to be armed with letters of introduction. Enclosing a self- 
addressed envelope and a sample “form of letter,” he asked Emer- 
son to prepare duplicate copies of “something like” it; to place 
these copies in envelopes directed respectively to Salmon P. Chase 
and William H. Seward; and to send both letters to him along 
with “a note of introduction” to Senator Charles Sumner. “It is 
pretty certain,” Whitman concluded, “that, armed in this way, I 
shall conquer my object. Answer me by next mail, for I am wait- 
ing here like ship waiting for the welcome breath of the wind.” 

It may be noticed in passing that Emerson was not the only 


7 Traubel, op. cit., I, 151; III, 321. 
8 Emerson, Letters (ed. Rusk) V, 302. 
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famous person thus addressed at this particular time. Being a Long 
Islander by birth and a Brooklynite by adoption, Whitman nat- 
urally turned to one of the senators from New York, Senator Pres- 
ton King, a Jacksonian Democrat and Free-soiler, whose term of 
office was just concluding. King’s letter mentions Senator Sumner 
of Massachusetts as one who knew Whitman personally, and rec- 
ommends the poet to the favorable consideration of any heads of 
Departments who may want his services. It is an interesting side- 
light that this same Senator King committed suicide two years 
later partly because he was worried over the office-seekers who 
swarmed round him following his appointment as Collector of 
Customs in New York City. Traubel states that Whitman handed 
him the King letter as “another of his war-time recommends,” 
laughing a little over it and saying, “I was pulling eminent wires 
those days.’”® 

Emerson was one of the eminent wires who responded nobly to 
Whitman’s pull. He sent the three letters to Whitman about a 
week after his receipt of the poet’s request. It appears, however, 
that Whitman was slow to put them to use. In the winter of 1863 
John Townsend Trowbridge was in Washington to obtain ma- 
terials for his biography of Salmon P. Chase. His reminiscences of 
the visit draw a sharp contrast between the Secretary’s large and 
sumptuous mansion at the corner of E and Sixth Streets, and the 
rusty wooden tenement, diagonally opposite, where Whitman oc- 
cupied a cluttered back room up three flights of stairs. During his 
stay in Washington, Trowbridge shuttled back and forth between 
these diversified establishments. 

Trowbridge had first met Whitman at Boston in 1860. In Wash- 
ington he learned from their mutual friend William Douglas O’- 
Connor that Whitman lived only a stone’s throw from Chase, and 
he describes in memorable fashion the first visit to Whitman’s 
garret. “Garret it literally was, containing hardly any more furni- 
ture than a bed, a cheap pine table, and a little sheet-iron stove in 
which there was no fire. A window was open, and it was a Decem- 
ber night. But Walt, clearing a chair or two of their litter of news- 
papers, invited us to sit down and stop awhile, with as simple and 
sweet hospitality as if he had been offering us the luxuries of the 
great mansion across the square.”” Lost in high discourse, Trow- 
bridge “forgot the cheerless garret,” the empty stove, the open 
window (‘Walt was a fresh-air fiend”) and his own freezing feet, 


9 Traubel, op. cit., II, 414-415. cf. also II, 120—Swinton to Sumner. 
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while they all sat in their overcoats, discussing the Bacon-Shake. 
speare heresy, and other matters. 

Two days later Trowbridge paid Whitman a morning call at a 
little after ten, having been instructed by the poet not to come 
before ten. “I found him partly dressed, and preparing his own 
breakfast. There was a fire in the sheet-iron stove—the open door 
showed a few coals—and he was cutting slices of bread from a bak- 
er’s loaf with his jack-knife, getting them ready for toasting. The 
smallest of tin tea-kettles simmering on the stove, a bowl and 
spoon, and a covered tin cup used as a tea-pot comprised, with the 
aforesaid useful jack-knife, his entire outfit of visible housekeep- 
ing utensils. His sugar bowl was a brown paper bag. His butter 
plate was another piece of brown paper, the same coarse wrapping 
in which he had brought home his modest lump from the corner 
grocery. ...I toasted his bread for him on the end of a sharpened 
stick; he buttered the slices with his jack-knife, and poured his 
tea at a corner of the table cleared for that purpose of its litter of 
books and newspapers; and while he breakfasted we talked. His 
last slice buttered and eaten, he burned his butter plate (showing 
the advantage of having no dishes to wash), and set his bag of 
sugar in the cupboard, along with his small parcel of tea; then he 
brought out from his trunk a package of manuscript poems [his 
war pieces, Drum Taps], which he read to me, and which we dis- 
cussed, for the next hour.’’° 

O’Connor, and Whitman’s good friend John Burroughs, were 
both in government service at this time, and it occurred to Trow- 
bridge that Whitman ought to be able to get a job in Washington. 
On December g, he put the question to the poet. Whitman an- 
swered that he would like to get work with the government, but 
that he saw little hope of such employment despite the letters of 
recommendation from Emerson to Chase and Senator Sumner 
which he then had in his possession. Trowbridge pricked up his 
ears at that, asked to see the letters, and read them both. 

Because he knew Sumner only slightly, he handed that letter 
back to Whitman. The letter to Chase, however, he retained, in 
order to deliver it to the Secretary ‘with such furthering words as 
I could summon in so good a cause.” 

Two days later, Trowbridge returned empty-handed. Chase was 
glad to receive the letter because he had no other documents in 
Mr. Emerson’s handwriting. As to the interview, Whitman scrawled 
out an account of it based on what Trowbridge had told him: 


10 J. T. Trowbridge, My Own Story (Boston, 1903) pp. 377, 379, 380-381. 
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This forenoon Mr. ‘Trowbridge has been with me—he had 
a talk yesterday with S. P. Chase the Sec of the Treasury about 
me, presented Emerson’s letter to Mr. C—he said some com- 
monplace about wishing to oblige RWE and Mr. Trowbridge 
—then said he considered Leaves of Grass a very bad book, 
and he did not know how he could possibly bring its author 
into the government service, especially if he put him in con- 
tact with gentlemen employed in the beaureaus [sic]—did not 
think he would be warranted in doing so—he considered the 
author of Leaves of Grass in the light of a decidedly disrepu- 
table person—Mr. T. mentioned to him my employment for a 
year past among the wounded and sick soldiers—it did not 
seem to make any difference.””* 


Chase kept the introductory letter, as we now know, for about 
a month and a half. It was received into the files of the Treasury 
Department January 23, 1864. There, but for one fleeting and 
virtually unnoticed printing in a Washington newspaper in 1931, 
the letter remained buried for eighty years.’* Its single appearance 
does not seem to have attracted the attention of any of Whitman’s 
biographers, while Professor Rusk, in his definitive edition of the 
Emerson letters (1939), could only guess at the date, the where- 
abouts, and the substance of this and the other two recommen- 
datory letters. Early in 1944, a note from Dr. Julian Boyd, Libra- 
rian of Princeton University, to Miss Helen Chatfield, Treasury 
Archivist, led to the “rediscovery” of the original in the Treasury 
Archives. Emerson wrote to Chase as follows: 


11 See the facsimile reproduction of this document in Thomas Donaldson, Walt 
Whitman the Man (New York, 1896) p. 156. For evidence that Whitman had also 
a letter to Seward, see his letter of 19 March, 1863, in Emory Holloway, Whitman 
(New York, 1926) p. 203. Whitman told Traubel (op. cit. II, 415) that the letter 
from Emerson to Seward was “never delivered” to the Secretary. Whitman’s con- 
tinued gratefulness to Emerson at this period may be measured by his remark to 
John Burroughs (ca. Dec. 19, 1863) that Emerson is “one of the great eternal 
men” of whom “there is not another living, nor has lived for the last two or 
three centuries.” See Clara Barrus, The Life and Letters of John Burroughs (Cam- 
bridge, 1925) I, 109. 

12 The Washington Daily News for 9 May, 1931, printed for the first time the 
text of the letter to Chase in a column called “g to 4:30,” then edited by Mr. 
Fred W. Perkins. The article was one of a series by Mr. Perkins on distinguished 
names that appeared in the roster of former clerical employees of the government. 
But Mr. Perkins’ important discovery was soon buried nearly as deep in the news- 
paper files as were the original letter and the later petition (see below) in the 
Treasury Archives. 
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ConcorD, Mass,, 
10 JANUARY, 1863. 


Dear sir: Mr. Walt Whitman of New York writes me that 
he is seeking employment in the public service in Washing. 
ton, and perhaps some application on his part already has been 
made to yourself. 

Will you permit me to say that he is known to me as a man 
of strong original genius, combining, with marked eccentrici- 
ties, great powers and valuable traits of character—a self-rely- 
ing, large-hearted man, much beloved by his friends; entirely 
patriotic and benevolent in his theory, tastes and practice. If 
his writings are in certain points open to criticism, they show 
extraordinary power and are more deeply American, demo- 
cratic and in the interest of political liberty than those of any 
other poet. 

A man of his talents and dispositions will quickly make him- 
self useful, and, if the Government has work that he can do, I 
think it may easily find that it has called to its side more valu- 
able aid than it bargained for. 

With entire respect, 


Your obedient servant, 
R. W. EMERSON. 


Hon. Salmon P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


III 


It would be hard to overstate the importance of this letter in 
the history of the Emerson-Whitman friendship. In later years, 
when Traubel was quizzing Whitman on all sorts of subjects, he 
often introduced references to what was familiarly known by that 
time as “the Emerson letter,” meaning of course the famous lauda- 
tory letter of 1855. Whitman at this date always took the position 
that whatever the gossip-mongers might say, Emerson never had 
seriously or publicly recanted his initial judgment. There had 
been, it is true, times when Whitman was in doubt. The record 
of one such occasion he handed to Traubel in the form of a mem- 
orandum. It bears the date September 6, 1865, nearly two years 
after Chase’s refusal to appoint Whitman, and tells how Trow- 
bridge paid him a brief visit at Washington: 
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“J. T. Trowbridge has called on me today, stopt an hour. Told 
me, on authority of Mr. Emerson, the following. An English 
gentleman who came to America, and among the Boston literati, 
not long since, was the bearer of a letter to me from Lord Hough- 
ton (Richard Moncton [sic] Milnes, the poet)—a friendly and 
generous letter about Leaves of Grass, and also intended as a 
letter of introduction for the gentleman bearing it. But the Boston 
literati talked severely and warmly about the author of Leaves, 
dwelt on the manner in which he treated Mr. Emerson, and, in 
short, made such a story that the gentleman changed his plan of 
visiting and never delivered the letter sent him. J. T. T. told me 
of Mr. Emerson’s lectures—one in which he said, speaking of the 
very few who wrote English greatly,—‘there is also Walt Whitman, 
but he belongs yet to the fire clubs, and has not got into the par- 
lors.’ By J. T. T.’s account it is plain that Mr. E. has quite thor- 
oughly shifted his position from that taken in the letter of 1855, 
and makes the largest qualifications.” Another of Emerson’s pub- 
lic remarks had probably reached Whitman’s ears by this date. 
The “fire-house” statement (where the context, by the way, can- 
not be interpreted as an attack) was made in a lecture delivered at 
Boston in 1859. In a talk on “Books,” Christmas Day, 1864, Emer- 
son observed that “journalism is the type of American litera- 
ture... . No Tennyson, no Shakespeare, no Bacon, but rather Walt 
Whitmans, Parson Brownlows, extravagant and eloquent Western 
orators, half song-thrush, half alligator. Even our well-bred, thor- 
oughly educated writers, like Theodore Winthrop, and others 
nearer, have yet that dash and hardihood which betrays some af- 
finity with these wild lights of the prairie.”* 


Whitman was quite right in observing that the tenor of Emer- 
son’s remark differed from that of the 1855 letter. But except when 
he was trying to encourage Whitman or help him to a sinecure 


18 Traubel, op. cit., I, 101-102. The Boston literatus who dissuaded the British 
traveller is usually said to be Lowell. Other adverse critics of Whitman among the 
“Boston crowd” included O. W. Holmes and “Willie” Everett. See Edward Car- 
penter’s indignant remarks to Burroughs in Barrus, Life and Letters of John Bur- 
roughs, I, 195-196. I am unable to settle the identity of the spineless visitor except 
to say that it could not have been Arnold. In a footnote supplied by C. J. Fur- 
ness to Clara Barrus’ Whitman and Burroughs, Comrades (Cambridge, 1931) p. 
142, the Englishman is said to be Arnold. But Arnold’s American tour occurred 
in 1883-1884. If the date (Sept. 6, 1865) of Whitman’s memorandum is trust- 
worthy, the visitor could not therefore have been Arnold. For the “firehouse” re- 
mark, see Writings (Centenary Ed.) XII, 285-286. The context suggests at least a 
limited praise. For the 1864 lecture see Uncollected Lectures by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ed. Clarence Gohdes, New York, 1932, p. 41. 
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(as in 1863), Emerson had consistently, though always mildly, 
qualified his praise of Whitman. Even the 1863 letter to Chase had 
asserted that Leaves of Grass was in some points open to criticism, 
In the lectures, the aim was not to encourage Whitman but to 
characterize his work, and it would seem that Emerson was saying 
very honestly that the poetry had faults (e.g., extravagance) as well 
as virtues (e.g., dash and hardihood, which in Emerson’s vocabu- 
lary were never terms of opprobrium). 

The language of the letter to Chase is as important as the fact 

that Emerson was willing to write such a letter to the second most 
eminent dignitary in the land. The honest qualifications are pres- 
ent, but the statements are hardly less generous and open-handed 
than those of 1855. The grounds of admiration are plain. Walt is 
self-reliant, large-hearted, benevolent. He is patriotic and demo- 
cratic; his writings are more deeply American and more in the 
interest of political liberty than those of any other poet. Emerson 
may wish that the public’s admiration for these qualities should 
not be undermined by the public’s distrust of Whitman’s oddities, 
his apparent coarseness, his preoccupation with visceral matters, 
and therefore urge the poet to muzzle his vitality. But Whitman’s 
service to American literature strikes him nonetheless as of un- 
questionable value; this is the fact which will remain when the 
minor moralistic squabbles have passed. Ten months after the 
Chase letter reached Whitman, Emerson made this telling entry 
in his private journal: 
Goop Out oF Evit: One must thank the genius of Brigham 
Young for the creation of Salt Lake City,—an inestimable 
hospitality to the Overland Emigrants, and an efficient example 
to all men in the vast desert, teaching how to subdue and turn 
it to a habitable garden. And one must thank Walt Whitman 
for service to American literature in the Appalachian en- 
largement of his outline and treatment. 


One might be bothered by the public criticism of Young and 
Whitman on grounds of taste and their tendency to fly in the face 
of established ethical and literary codes; but one had to grant the 
value of their respective contributions to American life and Amer- 
ican literature. 

Emerson’s adjective Appalachian is worth a moment's attention. 
It was common in England to think of Whitman as the American 


14 Emerson, Journals, IX, 540. This entry falls between dated entries for Oc- 
tober 7 and October 23, 1863. 
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giant, and among the London literary coterie which included such 
writers as Gosse, William Rossetti, Symonds, Dowden, and Roden 
Noel, one often catches reflections of language similar to that of 
Emerson. Writing to Walt in 1886, Roden Noel the poet said that 
he was glad to see Whitman taking his rightful place among the 
best. “I have often said,” he adds, “the chief (if not the only) 
reason why I want to go to America is to see Niagara, the Yosemite, 
and Walt Whitman!’ 

Mr. Dixon Wecter has recently assembled nearly all the facts 
one needs to know about Whitman’s actual career as civil serv- 
ant. Although Mr. Wecter did not have knowledge of the 
Emerson letter or of a later petition sent by a group of newspaper 
men to Secretary Bristow, he has ransacked the archives of the 
Department of Justice, and has set the biographers right on many 
details over which they had previously passed for want of the 
proper factual information. Mr. Wecter shows that Whitman’s 
first appointment, as clerk in the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior, officially began January 1, 1865, 
though Whitman did not actually set to work until several weeks 
later. There he stayed through the month of May, when, in the 
familiar story, he was summarily separated from the Department 
after Secretary James Harlan, “‘a grim Iowa Methodist,” found a 
copy of Leaves of Grass in the poet’s desk after hours, read it, was 
shocked, and sprang to immediate action. 

But the poet never lacked for champions, and after a month he 
obtained another position under Attorney General James Speed. 
There he remained, beginning at $1200, and rising to $1600 a 

15 Traubel, op. cit., I, 394. 

16 Dixon Wecter, “Walt Whitman as Civil Servant,” PMLA 58 (December, 1943) 
pp. 1094-1109. For the material in this and the following paragraph I am much 
indebted to Mr. Wecter. One further item from the files of the Treasury Depart- 
ment should be added to those assembled by Mr. Wecter. On November 15, 1875, 
a year and a half after the official termination of Whitman’s government service, 
seventeen newspapermen requested Secretary Benjamin Bristow to appoint Walt 
Whitman to a post in the Treasury Department. It is significant that the petition 
contains the phrase, “Good Gray Poet,” the sobriquet pinned on Whitman by 
O'Connor in his great campaign to make Whitman acceptable to the American 
public. The petition, which has been printed previously only in the above-men- 
tioned column of the Washington Daily News, bears an unintentionally ironic 
superscription: “The Secretary says give the applicant a place Jany 1, '76, if pos- 
sible.” But Whitman’s government career was a thing of the past. The signers of 
the petition were all Washington correspondents of prominent newspapers in the 
East and Middle West: H. J. Ramsdell, H. V. Boynton, Z. L. White, L. A. Gobright, 
J. E. Colburn, William C. MacBride, Edmund Hudson, George W. Adams, E. P. 


Brooks, James R. Young, John P. Foley, W. M. Olin, D. R. McKee, James G. Hol- 
land, William W. Warden, Wilson J. Vance, and Clifford Warden. 
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year, until January, 1872, when he was transferred to the Office 
of the Solicitor of Treasurer in the Treasury Building. He had 
served there for about one year when he suffered his first paralytic 
stroke, and although he tried sporadically to work during the 
spring, he was too ill to be of much use. His mother’s death in 
May, 1871, was a further blow to his health. During his long ill. 
ness, Whitman provided a substitute, Walter Godey, and thus 
continued on the Federal pay-roll, but his dismissal was effected 
as of June 30, 1874, and from that date onwards his center of 
gravity was Camden, New Jersey. 


IV 


How many times Whitman and Emerson met face to face can 
not be said with certainty. Only four such meetings can be abso- 
lutely verified, but Walt signified to Traubel that he had often 
talked with Emerson. “Twenty and more times” was his figure, 
which may be trustworthy, for the acquaintance lasted about a 
quarter of a century, and an average of one meeting a year would 
not be a bad guess. Charles Eldridge, the publisher, would have it 
that “there was not a year from 1855 .. . down to 1860 .. . that 
Emerson did not personally seek out Walt at his Brooklyn home, 
usually that they might have a long symposium together at the 
Astor House in New York.” Against this unequivocal statement 
may be ranged several allusions by Whitman to his “dinner” 
(singular) with Emerson at the Astor, during one of the lecture 
tours to New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The meeting 
occurred soon after the publication of English Traits (1856), and 
the talk was of American and English national character. Emer- 
son was in New York in January, 1857, and in December, 1858. 
The earlier date seems most likely, and whatever Eldridge’s belief, 
this may have been the first vis-a-vis encounter between the two 
men. It was possibly also at this period that Whitman took Emer- 
son to Pfaff’s to see Brooklyn’s Bohemians; according to Carpenter, 
Emerson “thought it very noisy and rowdy, and couldn’t under- 
stand [Whitman’s] friendliness with firemen.’’?” 

During the years of war and reconstruction, face-to-face en- 
counters seem to have been few. The meeting on Boston Common 
in 1860 has already been described, and according to Eldridge, 
there were frequent encounters during Whitman’s stay in Boston. 

17 Traubel, op. cit., II, 230, 504-506; III, 354. Emerson, Letters (ed. Rusk) V, 


53, 127. John Burroughs, Works, X, 75. Barrus, Life and Letters of John Bur- 
roughs, I, 196. 
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“On several occasions,” he says, “they met by appointment” in the 
Thayer and Eldridge counting-room, adding that Walt declined 
an invitation to Concord “through his fear that he would see too 
much of the literary coterie that then clustered there.” During 
the war Emerson contributed to Walt’s fund for hospitalized sol- 
diers, and after the appearance of his May Day volume in 1867 
he sent Walt one of the eighty copies reserved for his friends. 
Occasionally one of Emerson’s pronouncements on Leaves of Grass 
got through to Whitman. In December, 1870, Whitman’s friend 
Marvin met Emerson in Boston. “Walt sends me his books,” said 
Emerson. ““But tell Walt I am not satisfied, not satisfied. I expect 
—him—to make—the songs of the—nation—but he seems to be con- 
tented to—make the inventories.” The report “tickled” Whitman, 
but did not disturb him. “I know what I am about better than 
Emerson does. Yet I love to hear what the gods have to say.’’* 

Another opportunity for conversation with Emerson occurred 
in 1872. Early in the very month (January) when Whitman moved 
to the Treasury Building, Emerson went lecturing to Baltimore 
and Washington. To the second Baltimore lecture came, as he put 
it, the “picturesque person” of Whitman. With his friend John 
Burroughs, Walt was just entering the front door of the lecture 
hall when they ran into Emerson, and the three men moved into 
one of the reception rooms for a talk, chiefly about Henry Tho- 
reau. Walt delivered to Emerson Senator Sumner’s invitation to 
the lecturer to stay at his house in Washington. Burroughs was 
sufficiently struck by what he thought to be a certain coolness in 
Emerson’s manner towards Whitman so that a few days later, see- 
ing the lecturer about to entrain at the Washington depot, he 
struck up a conversation about Whitman. “Walt’s friends,” Emer- 
son observed, still hewing to the old line, “ought to quarrel a little 
more with him, and insist on his being a little more tame and 
orderly—more mindful of the requirements of beauty, of art, of 
culture. . . .” To Burroughs at this time, Emerson’s remarks 
seemed “‘pitiful”—like the idealistic lectures which Emerson had 
just given in Baltimore and Washington. Burroughs talked the 
matter over with Whitman: the lectures, they agreed, were old- 
fashioned, irrelevant to the hard times of Reconstruction, remote 
as stars. Why could he not adjust himself to the new age? Why, 

18 John Burroughs, Works, X, 76. Emerson’s contribution to Whitman’s hospital 
fund is noted in Donaldson, op. cit., pp. 143-152. Burroughs saw Whitman’s gift-copy 
of the May Day volume. See Burroughs, Works, XXIII, 43. Burroughs also reports 


Emerson’s pleasure in Whitman's article on “Personalism.” See Barrus, Life and 
Letters of John Burroughs, I, 136. For Marvin’s report, see ibid., I, 144. 
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for that matter, could he not bring himself to see that Whitman 
was the poet for such an age?*® 

Such sentiments as these formed the burden of Whitman's 
article in the Boston Literary World on the occasion of Emerson’s 
seventy-seventh birthday in 1880. If Emerson’s books were con- 
sidered “from a democratic and western point of view” they 
showed many bare spots and darknesses. Despite what Emerson 
had had to say “of freedom and wildness and simplicity and spon- 
taneity,” no books were ever based so completely on “artificial 
scholarships and decorums” as his own. Whitman well knew that 
“fires, emotions, love, egotism” glowed deep and perennial in 
Emerson, as in all New Englanders, but they were hidden behind 
a facade of “cold and bloodless intellectuality.” The man from 
Concord had only a “gentleman’s admiration” for power; inward- 
ly he always subordinated power to “octaves, conceits, polite kinks, 
and verbs.” Most young people of eager minds had at some time 
a touch of ‘“‘Emerson-on-the-brain.” Whitman took “positive satis- 
faction” in his own Emersonianism, though it came late, was 
“only on the surface,” and lasted only a month or so. But the best 
part of Emersonianism, the counsel of self-reliance, bred the giant 
that destroyed it. ‘“‘No teacher ever taught, that has so provided for 
his pupil’s setting up independently.” 

One detects in these words an unhappy combination of com- 
placency and bitterness over the aging Emerson’s failure to come 
round to Whitman’s point of view. The public and private re- 
marks on Leaves of Grass had always stopped short of whole- 
hearted praise except in the letter of 1855, and the exclusion of 
Whitman from Emerson’s Parnassus volume in 1874 had enraged 
Whitman’s champions. Perhaps Whitman had also heard of Mrs. 
Gilchrist’s visit to Concord in the fall of 1878. Emerson’s memory 
had already begun to fail. “He saw Walt Whitman’s photograph 
in her album, and on being told who it was, asked her if he was 
one of her English friends.”’”* 

But this was not the end of the story, for in the “mellow, Indian- 

19 Emerson, Letters (ed. Rusk) VI, 52, 193, 195. See further Barrus, Life and Let- 
ters of John Burroughs, I, 155-156, and Traubel, op. cit., I, 321. Whitman is said 
to have compared Emerson’s lectures to “the second brewing of tea.” Burroughs 
explained, years later, that Emerson’s idealism seemed unsuited to the needs of the 
Reconstruction period. But the lectures were all right, in a way. “Emerson couldn't 
unhitch his wagon from a star to drag our little burdens to market.” See Barrus, 
Life and Letters, I, 156, note. 

20“Emerson’s Books (The Shadows of Them),” Literary World, XI (22 May, 


1880) 177-178. 
21 Barrus, Life and Letters of John Burroughs, I, 180, 207. 
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summery” mid-September of 1881, only seven months before 
Emerson’s death, Whitman took the steam cars to Concord at the 
invitation of F. B. Sanborn, and closed the day with a “long and 
blessed evening” in the Sanborns’ back parlor. The room was 
filled when Emerson entered, spoke briefly and politely to several 
people, and settled down to listen in silence to the two-hours’ dis- 
cussion. Next day Whitman delightedly took Sunday dinner at 
Emerson’s, sitting next to Lidian and listening carefully to the 
few phrases which came from Emerson’s lips. That Sunday (Sep- 
tember 18th) was a red-letter day in Whitman’s calendar. Every- 
thing about it, he said, was “just right every way,” and he thought 
the old man, “in his smiling and alert quietude and withdrawn- 
ness .. . more eloquent, grand, appropriate, and impressive than 
ever.” Apparently the hatchet was buried. The kindly hospitality, 
the acceptance in Emerson’s house, meant that the road to ulti- 
mate concord had been traversed. There is no slightest shadow of 
the bitterness of 1880 in Whitman’s tribute in The Critic one 
week after Emerson’s funeral.” 

In the remaining decade of Whitman’s life, he had ample oppor- 
tunity, in the presence of Traubel and others, to set forth at length 
his view of Emerson. It is, I think, very significant that of the 
recorded remarks which Whitman made about Emerson after 
1881 not one is really unkind. Although he protested on one occa- 
sion that he himself was “a hell of a critic,’ he never backtracked 
in his view that Emerson was “far above other giants,” “a born 
democrat,” the best recent example of an “original writer” in 
America,—remarks which curiously parallel Emerson’s own view 
of Whitman himself. Walt’s talk is full of phrases like, “after 
every heresy I go back to Emerson,” or “I look in all men for the 
heroic quality I find in Emerson.” He quoted Emerson’s essays, 
which he re-read with pleasure in the late Eighties, and turned 
with great interest to the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence when 
it appeared, partly, it would seem, to discover what Emerson had 
said to Carlyle about Leaves of Grass. He spoke of Emerson’s 
“urgent intelligence and psychic depth,” his “sharp flashes of 
power,” his perennial and unshakable optimism (with which 
Whitman agreed). Despite the article of 1880, he defended Emer- 
son in conversation against charges that the Concord master was 

22 Whitman, “How I still get around and take notes,” in The Critic, I (3 Decem- 
ber, 1881) 330-331. See also the letter to Burroughs, 24 September, 1881, in Bur- 
roughs, Works, X, facing page 76, and “By Emerson's Grave,” The Critic, Il (6 
May, 1882) 123. 
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lacking in emotion, that he was egotistical, that he was sickly and 
weak, and that he took too little interest in public affairs. 

Some of his remarks on Emerson’s character and personality 
are wonderfully incisive, and catch in a word or phrase aspects of 
Emerson on which other of his acquaintances have spoken. Walt 
said that Emerson was “all sinew and no [intellectual] fat,” that 
he was temperamentally a “disciple of silence.” Once he said, 
‘“‘Emerson’s face always seemed to me so clean—as if God had just 
washed it off. When you looked at Emerson it never occurred to 
you that there could be any villainies in the world.” 

Altogether it would appear that, in spite of Emerson’s coldness 
and Whitman’s growing antagonism in 1870-1880, their friend- 
ship was generally characterized by mutual respect—not so much 
the respect of like for like as that of complementary personalities. 
Said Whitman: “The world does not know what our relations 
really were—they think of our friendship always as a literary 
friendship: it was a bit that but it was mostly something else—it 
was certainly more than that—for I loved Emerson for his person- 
ality, and I always felt that he loved me for something I brought 
him from the rush of big cities and the mass of men. . . . We had 
no friction—there was no kind of fight in us for each other—we 
were like two Quakers together.’ 

The very firmness and resolution with which Emerson had 
stuck to his opinion that the Leaves of Grass were in some points 
open to criticism stood finally in Whitman’s mind as the qualities 
of mind he most admired in Emerson, no matter how much Whit- 
man’s feelings had to suffer in consequence. Emerson had a right 
to his own opinion, and Whitman, sticking as resolutely to his 
own, had to flow round Emerson, as water round a stone. “Emer- 
son,” said Whitman, ‘always seemed to know what he wanted. 
If I was asked to put him into two words, I should give ‘sincerity’ 
first. . . and. . . ‘definiteness’. . . While Emerson was with me 
I asked him about [the] breakdown of memory or whatnot in 
Alcott—but Emerson would not have it my way—he was gentle 
but firm—he opposed my observation. Emerson never lacked de- 
cision; he was indeed the firmest of men, never shaken from his 
place. . . I saw that Emerson had his own opinion of Alcott and 
was not going to let me disturb it.” 

23 The passages on which the observations of this and the preceding paragraphs 
are based may be found in Traubel, op. cit., I, 23, 56, 59, 61, 71, 256; II, 29, 52, 


105-106, 230, 314, 361; III, 46, 52, 62, 3go. 
24 Traubel, I, 130-131. 
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Whatever the lapses and disillusionments, Whitman often said, 
and seems at last to have become firmly convinced, that Emerson 
remained loyal to him throughout the quarter century of their 
friendship. In this conviction he was unshakable, and probably 
in the main correct, as the letter to Chase seems to suggest. He 
tells on one occasion how Lord Houghton came to visit him at 
the Stevens Street house in Camden direct from ‘‘a several weeks’ 
course of meetings with Emerson.” Lord Houghton raised his 
finger “this way” (demonstrating), and “in a resolute manner, 
which was at once clear and emphatic,” said, “ ‘Mark my words, 
Whitman, . . . mark my words. . . Emerson never took the back 
track—never, never: never swerved, never retreated, is still your 
friend, as he was and must continue to be, recanting nothing, 
sticking to his faith.’”” Whitman reported Houghton’s words to 
Traubel, and then continued by saying that in substance Hough- 
ton was right. “That the literary fellows drove Emerson hard I 
know—everybody knows; that he was almost driven to cover by 
the pressure is also a fact not disputed. Yet I am compelled to be- 
lieve that he remained to the end unmoved in all the essentials 
of his first loyalty. I do not mean that he always thought the same 
of me but that he never shifted his point of view to satisfy the 
protesters.”’*° 

In Whitman’s attitude towards Emerson, loyalty was also the 
key word. “I seem to have various feelings about Emerson,” he 
said once to Traubel, “but I am always loyal at last. Emerson 
gratified me as a young man by what he did—he sometimes tanta- 
lized me as an old man by what he failed to do.”** 

“And when you say your last word about Emerson—just before 
you shut up shop for good—what will it be?” asked Traubel. 

“It will be loyal,” said Whitman. “After all the impatiences, 
loyal, loyal.” 


25 Traubel, II, 196-197. 
26 Traubel, II, 69. 
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An Armenian Silver Binding Dated 1653 


BY H. KURDIAN 


MONG the Armenian manuscripts in the Robert Garrett 
Collection of Oriental Manuscripts, in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, there is a small silver-covered manuscript cata- 
logued in the De Ricci Census of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada as number twenty, 
The manuscript measures scarcely three by three and one-half 
inches and consists of some two hundred leaves of paper, written 
in Armenian characters and illuminated in red. The manuscript 
is an Armenian prayer book and although it contains no colophon, 
to judge from the writing and the illumination, we can state that 
it definitely belongs to the seventeenth century. Of special interest 
to us is the silver and enamel binding on the manuscript. 

The front cover bears a representation of ‘““The Birth of Christ”; 
the rear cover a representation of “The Baptism.” These are 
hinged together by a solid silver panel which covers the back- 
strip of the binding. The front and back covers are solid silver 
plates, executed in repoussé style with the background filled in 
with blue, green and white enamel. The backstrip also in repoussé 
style has Armenian decorations and an inscription which reads: 
“This Brevarium (silver covers) was made by silversmith, Shamir 
M. Karpet in the year 1102.” The year given as 1102 is of the 
Armenian era and is equivalent to A.D. 1653. The silversmith, 
Shamir M. Karpet, was evidently a brother of Shamir M. Hagop, 
to whom we are indebted for another silver binding dated 1671, 
the inscription of which informs us that the covers were executed 
in the city of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Asia Minor). 

We know of the existence of ten silver bindings now scattered 
through various libraries and collections, which were executed 
in Caesarea (Cappadocia). These are dated 1653, 1656, 1660, 1661, 
1671 (two), 1676, 1683, 1687, 1691. Each contains an inscription 
giving the date, the name of the maker and the place. Judging 
from the workmanship we can see that they are all very closely 
related to one another in iconography and decoration. The colo- 
phons are copied from one another with very little variation. The 
names of the silversmiths indicate that they are descended from the 
stock of the Armenian artisans who emigrated from Persian Art- 
menia at the beginning of the seventeenth century and established 
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this school of Armenian silver binders in Caesaria (Cappadocia), 
flourishing from 1653-1691. 

The silver covers on the Garrett manuscript as the inscription 
indicates is dated 1653 and is therefore the earliest silver cover 
known to be executed in the silver binding school of Caesaria 
(Cappadocia). It is probable that these covers did not originally 
belong on the present manuscript as the manuscript itself does 
not warrant such an expensive decorative silver binding, but were 
perhaps placed in later years on this manuscript whose chief quali- 
fication is that it is of an exact size to fit this very important 
silver binding. 
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Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


POODLE ETP LOTTE TOFD LORE TOP AES 


THE FIRST DECADE OF FEDERAL POLITICS 


The last decade of the eighteenth century marked one of the 
most crucial epochs in the national history of the American 
people. The Federal Constitution of 1787 was transformed from 
an essay in political philosophy into the flesh and blood of polit- 
ical actuality. Excellent as it proved to be, many problems not 
dealt with in the document had to be faced and solved by the 
establishment of new institutions and procedures. The most im- 
portant of the new practices crystallized outside the realm of con- 
stitutional government strictly defined. They appeared in the 
formation of national political parties intended to control and 
shape the policy of the federal government. As though these prob- 
lems were not enough to preoccupy the public life of a young 
people just beginning to explore the possibilities of national con- 
sciousness, the same decade witnessed the revolutionary convul- 
sions that shook the centers of European culture and sent tremors 
of fear and hope to the farthest corners of the earth. The Amer- 
ican ear was perhaps more sensitively attuned to the overtones of 
ideological conflict in the late eighteenth century than it is in our 
time, and consequently the issues of the French revolution entered 
the very heart of local party conflicts, helping to clarify the differ- 
ences separating Federalist from Republican. 

A valuable collection of twenty-seven pamphlets largely relating 
to the events of this decade has recently been received by the 
University Library, the generous gift of Mr. John Nixon Brooks 
06 of Trenton. The pamphlets were collected by Mr. Brooks’ 
ancestor, General Ebenezer Elmer (1752-1843), himself a Repub- 
lican (Jeffersonian) congressman from Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, and subsequently president of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
Most of the items relate to the domestic political conflicts of the 
period, and they prove abundantly how intimately the great 
issues of the time were related in the minds of political observers 
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and participants. The autonomous traditions of what we have 
come to revere as “the American way of politics” being as yet 
unestablished, no subversive purpose seemed too remote from 
the nefarious calculations of detested adversaries. Federalists, for 
instance, were accused of plotting to restore monarchy. (An 
Answer to Alexander Hamilton’s Letter, Concerning the Public 
Conduct and Character of John Adams, Esq. President of the 
United States. By a Citizen of New York, 1800.) On the other 
hand, Republican friendliness to France, and complacence in the 
face of the excesses of the Reign of Terror, seemed to many 
merely the indication of a foolhardy willingness to subject a 
hard-won independence to the yolk of a foreign revolutionary 
dictatorship. (John Fenno, Desultory Reflections on the New 
Political Aspects of Public Affairs in the United States of Amer- 
ica, 1800.) 

Apart from materials illustrating the acrimony of political 
controversy which comprise the bulk of the pamphlets, the col- 
lection contains several items on science and humanitarian re- 
form (W. R. Cozens, Chemical Properties of Atmospheric Air, 
1791. Wm. Bradford, An Inquiry How Far the Punishment of 
Death is Necessary in Pennsylvania, 1793). Of interest to the 
social historian are the records of the formal organization and 
statements of principles of special purpose groups such as local 
political parties or national abolition societies. These records 
illustrate ‘the spontaneous but highly regularized formation of 
associations that remains one of the most distinctive features of 
American life. A Declaration of the Principles and Views of the 
Democratic-Federalists, in the County of Cumberland (1801) 
describes the method of organizing the Jeffersonian party there, 
and contains as well an excellent statement of the classical demo- 
cratic ideology. Equally instructive are the Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the Abolition So- 
cieties (1794), which display a thorough understanding of the 
technique of political lobbying as well as a scrupulous regard for 
the regularity of delegates’ credentials, even at the expense of 
some local support upon which the Convention’s influence in 
part depended. Altogether these pamphlets constitute a valuable 
addition to the Library’s materials for the study of late eighteenth- 
century America. 

Stow PERSONS 
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We appeal to our readers—especially to those who may be grand- 
sons or great-grandsons of members of the Civil War classes at 
Princeton—for aid in reconstructing an unwritten passage in the 
history of the University. From the period before the Civil War, 
when sectional feeling was mounting daily,—and at Princeton, 
with over one-third of its enrollment from the South, the situa- 
tion was especially difficult,—we have the promise of an interest- 
ing story of a student military demonstration; completely un- 
known until now, this comes from occasional references in two 
undergraduate autograph albums, which have recently been pre- 
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sented to the Library by Charles R. MacGregor ’20. The sketch 
reproduced above, taken from the inscription of Kent D. Davis 
of Delaware, a member of the Class of 1861, portrays George W. 
Purnell, the owner of the two albums, as the leader of a mock 
parade of student-soldiers. Under the sketch Davis wrote “Dear 
George, no doubt the above will recall vividly to your memory 
that night which probably will be the most eventful in your course. 
It would be the work of supererogation to explain the above hiero- 
glyphics. .. .”” The few details further revealed in the albums in- 
dicate ‘that the regiment, after some entertainment at a tavern, 
marched up Nassau Street in military formation to the campus, 
to be met and immediately dispersed by a faculty member, proba- 
bly John Maclean. Lacking to the story is the occasion that in- 
spired a parade, as well as the design of the whole demonstration. 
The end of the story appears in the faculty minutes for Septem- 
ber 17, 1860 under the heading of disciplinary action when George 
W. Purnell and four other students were suspended from college 
for intoxication. 

Histories of Princeton fail to record any incidents illustrating 
Southern sympathies such as must have occurred at a college 
which contributed as many men to the Confederate Army as did 
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Princeton. This lack of printed sources increases our desire to 
know more about this parade which from all indications was 
made up of friends of the South. George Purnell, a native of 
Maryland, left college with the group of Southern students who 
withdrew in a body following the fall of Fort Sumter, just seven 
months after this demonstration. During the war he served in 
the First and Second Cavalry of Maryland. Added evidence of 
Southern bias is indicated by an inscription in an album by 
Albert Small, written at the time that both he and Purnell in- 
tended to withdraw from college to fight for the South: ‘‘Atten- 
tion!! 1gth Regiment! Forward!! . . . Time and interruptions 
forbid protestations. We leave in a hurry. There is no time for 
deliberations—our country calls. The igth must take the field. 
Let us go.” 

Beyond suggesting the story of the military demonstration which 
we hope someday to complete, the two albums have extraordinary 
value as source material on the state of the student mind at a time 
when the nation was threatened by war and college life was becom- 
ing increasingly interrupted. Many of the inscriptions were written 
because Purnell was leaving college to support his state, and the 
majority of them mention the situation. Particularly enlightening 
are those written in April, 1861. 

L. E. B. 


The William Seymour Theatre collection has recently acquired, 
through the generosity of Mr. Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6, a 
manuscript by Arnold Bennett. In order to read the miniscule 
handwriting on the three and one-half quarto pages (which were 
written by Mr. Bennett for his column, “Books and Persons” in a 
London daily in 1927), the custodian of the theatre collection had 
to use a magnifying glass. The glass remained steady in the cus- 
todian’s hand throughout the perusal of Mr. Bennett’s estimate 
of Nicolas Evreinoff’s book, The Theatre in Life; but began to 
wobble while magnifying the description of that theatre favorite, 
Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound which was so beautifully revived 
in 1939 (with Laurette Taylor as “Mrs. Midgit” giving a fore- 
taste of her performance in The Glass Menagerie). Mr. Bennett 
calls Outward Bound “a first rate dramatic idea mishandled. An 
excellent, though badly written opening act. A bad second act. 
A worse third act. And not a trace of original treatment in the 
whole play.” The magnifying glass quivered over his words deal- 
ing with the Paris production of Simon Gantillon’s play Maya— 
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the American production of which was an “artistic success,” and 
did much to bring to the attention of the public the stage and 
motion picture actress, Aline MacMahon. “I assert that if ‘Maya’ 
had not dealt realistically with the life of prostitutes of the lowest 
class in Marseilles, it would not have run a month. It has absolutely 
no freshness, and is without dramatic quality.—I could not sit stil] 
through it. I witnessed it in the company of a well-known French 
author, and a well-known English author, and we were all three 
bored in quite the grand manner.” 

But the time when the custodian had to grip the magnifying 
glass most tightly to keep it steady was when she read “As for 
America—” (and the rebirth of the stage)—‘‘Readers are requested 
not to name to me the name of Eugene O’Neill, for I regard his 
plays as ponderous, pretentious and preposterous.” While admir- 
ing Mr. Bennett’s gift for alliteration, one wonders how he would 
explain the number of productions (and translations), O’Neill’s 
plays have enjoyed all over the world. Eugene O'Neill shares 
with Shakespeare the honor of being one of the playwrights of 
the English language most often produced in foreign countries. 
This year (nineteen years after Mr. Bennett’s estimate of him), 
O’Neill’s new play which is to be produced by the Theatre Guild 
in the fall is “big news” in the theatre: and his gift to the Prince- 
ton library in 1943 of eleven play manuscripts (written in a hand 
even more “miniscule” than Mr. Bennett’s), still continues to be 
“big news” to a theatre collector. We are indeed grateful to Mr. 
Kienbusch for this provocative addition to our theatre manu- 
scripts. 

M. L. McA. 


We have always felt considerably indebted to one James Parker, 
printer and journalist, who in 1751 established in his native town 
of Woodbridge, the first printing office in the state of New Jersey. 
Our shelf of early Princetoniana not only contains The General 
Account of the College Lately Established in the Province of New 
Jersey (Printed at the New Printing-Office in Beaver Street, 
1752); A Catalogue of Books in the Library of the College of New 
Jersey (Woodbridge, 1760); An Account of the College of New 
Jersey (Woodbridge, 1764) but we are also indebted to Mr. Par- 
ker for our earliest example of Princeton iconography, a wood 
engraving entitled “Aula Nassovica” which appeared in The New 
American Magazine, A Monthly Miscellany, for March 1760. The 
New American Magazine, a small octavo volume printed by James 
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Parker at Woodbridge, was edited by “Sylvanus Americanus,” a 
pseudonym assumed by Samuel Nelville, Second Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the Province, 1749-1764, who lived in the neigh- 
boring town of Perth Amboy. 

In reading Beverly McNear’s article on “James Parker versus 
John Holt” (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
April, 1941), our attention has been called to the fact that James 
Parker at Benjamin Franklin’s suggestion, in the summer of 1754, 
took into his print shop at Woodbridge, John Holt, a merchant 
of Williamsburg, Virginia, and brother-in-law of Samuel Davies, 
President of the College of New Jersey 1759-1761. In a further 
effort to please Franklin, Parker took over, with Holt’s assistance, 
a printing establishment which Franklin planned to set up in New 
Haven, Connecticut. Apparently James Parker never intended to 
remain in New Haven but we are interested to know that he issued 
a compilation of the laws of Yale College, in Latin, dated 1755,— 
the first book ever issued in New Haven, a fact to which he calls 
attention on the title-page: “‘Liber Primus Novo-Portu impressus.” 

Although we find we must share our interest in Mr. Parker with 
Yale, we feel our attachment for the gentleman is of a rather more 
proprietary nature. 


We had reason recently to consult the British Museum List of 
Catalogues of English Book Sales of 1676-1900, and we were in- 
trigued by the social possibilities of days when book sales took 
place at such convivial spots as the “pavement in St. Martin’s 
Lane” or the ‘Amsterdam Coffee House.” We wonder who may 
have benefited by the sale of the library of two gentlemen, rather 
ominously described as “leaving for Australia” and we enjoy 
speculating on the more piquant possibilities of a trip hinted at 
in the sale of “Very curious and uncommon books being the 
Libraries of an eminent Counsellor of the Inner-Temple and a 
Lady of Fashion” which was to take place at ““Tom Corbett’s 
Shop” on January 24, 1723. 
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New & Notable 


It is too much to expect to match Mr. Houghton’s Tenth Muse 
or Mr. Maggin’s Stockton-Witherspoon manuscript reported in 
the last issue, but there have been some fine additions to the Li- 
brary during this quarter. The Charles Grosvenor Osgood Fund 
brought The Mirour for Magistrates, wherein may bee seene, by 
examples passed in this Realme, with how greeuous plagues vices 
are punished in great Princes and Magistrates, and how fraile and 
unstable worldly prosperity is found, where Fortune seemeth most 
highly to fauour: Newly imprinted, and with the addition of di- 
uers Tragedies enlarged. At London in Fleete Streete, by Henry 
Marsh, being the assigne of Thomas Marsh. 1587. This great work, 
so important to the scholar who studies the development of the 
art of English poetry, was planned in mid-sixteenth century by 
George Ferrers and William Baldwin after the manner of Lyd- 
gate’s Fall of Princes, but by ill-luck, in the same year as the first 
draft was completed, the Ancient Company of Stationers was 
granted absolute power over all printing with the right to seize 
and burn prohibited books. A prison term was the penalty for 
printing without authority. The Mirour was subjected to exami- 
nation and prohibited. Ferrers and Baldwin were cautious, or shall 
we say wise men, and their project was delayed until 1559 when 
it appeared with its nineteen tragedies of famous men—mainly 
historical characters—each one narrating in sixteenth-century verse 
his fall from grace. In 1574 an Oxford scholar, John Higgins, 
brought out an edition with the addition of sixteen legends from 
the very early period of British history. The 1587 edition is an 
enlarged form of the Baldwin and Higgins work. 

The New Inne is not Ben Jonson at his best; it belongs to the 
period of his decline, but the scholar is interested in all phases 
of a great writer’s literary production. The play met with con- 
siderable disfavor when it was produced in 1629, and even when 
it appeared in print two years later, it did little to improve Jon- 
son’s reputation. The first edition is exceedingly rare and Prince- 
ton is fortunate to have acquired on the Theodore Whitefield 
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Hunt Fund a fine copy of THE NEVVE INNE or, The Light 
Heart. A COMOEDY as it was neuer acted, but most negligently 
play’d, by some, the Kings Seruants. And more squeamishly be- 
held, and censured by others, the Kings Subjects, 1629. Now, at 
last, set at liberty to the Readers, his Ma“ Seruants, and Subjects, 
to be judg’d, 1631. By the Author, B. Ionson, London . . . 1631. 
It was “judg’d” mercilessly by contemporary critics, somewhat to 
the embitterment of the Author, B. Ionson, even as Broadway's 
plays are judged today to the embitterment of twentieth-century 
playwrights. Time has certainly confirmed the judgment of the 
seventeenth-century critics in this case, but it is good to have this 
play to compare with the masterpieces of Jonson. 

Several years ago Princeton was able to secure a large collection 
of the works of William Prynne many in first or contemporary 
editions, and has since been eager to add to the numerous titles 
already represented. Canterburies Doome. Or the first part of a 
Compleat History of the Commitment, Charge, Tryall, Condem- 
nation, Execution of William Laud, London, 1646, the first edi- 
tion, makes a worthy addition to the seventy odd titles already in 
the Library. Prynne, who himself spent considerable time in the 
Tower of London, was pilloried and branded, took his turn, when 
the time came, at torturing his persecutor, Archbishop Laud, and 
Canterburies Doome is his own account of that prelate’s fall and 
death. His time was so occupied with his various fanatical con- 
troversies and animosities that he never got around to composing 
more than the first part which, however, furnishes us with a quite 
adequate picture of the judicial methods of his time. The Gulick 
Fund brought this title to the Library. 

Edward Holyoke died in 1660 and that is about all this depart- 
ment has been able to find out about him. Other Holyokes of 
New England there are but Edward seems to be very elusive. How- 
ever, there was published in London in 1658 The doctrine of life, 
or of man’s redemption, by the seed of Eve, the seed of Adam, the 
seed of David, &c, as it was taught in severall periods of time... 
Propounded by way of question and answer .. . By Edward Hol- 
yoke of New England, a very interesting little volume containing 
by way of illustration “The Story of Tirzana and Solomon” which 
might be regarded as the first piece of American fiction, for fic- 
tion it certainly is. Students of American literature as well as the- 
ologians will therefore be interested in Holyoke’s Doctrine of 
Life. It was bought on the Gulick Fund. 

The Parker Lloyd Smith Memorial Fund may be credited for 
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a very interesting and rare Dryden item—the first edition of The 
Tempest, or the Enchanted Island. A comedy .. . London, 1670, 
This is the original “rearrangement” by Dryden and D’Avenant, 
a rather extraordinary accomplishment in which a male counter. 
part is supplied for Miranda, a sister for Caliban, and a female 
companion for Ariel, these grotesque ideas being D’Avenant’s, 
Princeton’s copy is beautifully bound in blue morocco by Riviere. 

A first edition of Voltaire does not often come to hand so that 
an opportunity to acquire his Lettres écrites par auteur, qui con- 
tiennent la critique de l Oedipe de Sophocle, de celui de Corneille, 
et du sien. Paris, 1779 in the first edition was eagerly seized upon, 
The Romance Seminary Fund made possible its purchase,—the 
more desirable as it was bound with eight other rare pamphlets 
published in the same. year, not long after the appearance of the 
tragedy. Together, they form a fascinating framework for study 
for the scholar who is interested in the great French writer. The 
provenance of the volume is somewhat in doubt, but it recently 
belonged to the library of Katherine Duer Blake, wife of the sur- 
geon, Joseph Augustus Blake, who lived many years in Paris and 
probably acquired it there. It has been described as “the Vaudres- 
son copy,” but beyond that its history is unknown. 

Checking a catalogue containing close to fifty first editions of 
William Butler Yeats showed that the Library had on its shelves 
forty-two of them, which would seem to be a very good showing 
for the poet of the Celtic Revival. The list also furnished the op- 
portunity to add three more first editions, one of them the scarce 
Tables of the Law privately printed (and not for sale) in London, 
1897. The Francis H. Payne ’91 Fund which has helped so much 
to build up the collection of Victorian poets is to be credited with 
these additions. It is hoped that the Yeats first editions will soon 
be complete. 

It is easy to pass from Yeats, who, although essentially a part of 
-the Celtic Revival, is one of the Victorians, to William Morris and 
his Kelmscott Press. Philip Ashton Rollins ’89 has presented his 
lovely copy of The History of Godefrey of Boloyne and of the 
Conquest of Iherusalem with the typical Morris colophon “This 
new edition of William Caxton’s Godeffroy of Boloyne, done after 
the first edition, was corrected for the Press by H. Halliday Spar- 
ling, and printed by me, William Morris, at the Kelmscott Press, 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith in the County of Middlesex, and fin- 
ished on the 27th day of April, 1893.” 

An interesting letter of Woodrow Wilson, dated from Prince- 
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ton, January 17, 1899 was added to the Library’s Wilson Collec- 
tion on the Gulick Fund. It is addressed to Edward P. Clark, Edi- 
torial Rooms, Evening Post, No. 206 Broadway, N.Y. It supplies 
a passage from Bagehot to which “Mr. Hyde alludes.” The passage 
is this: “In youth the real plastic energy is not in tutors or lec- 
tures or in books ‘got up’, but in Wordsworth and Shelley; in the 
books that all read because all like; in what all talk of because all 
are interested; in the argumentative walk or the disputatious 
lounge; in the impact of young thought upon young thought, of 
fresh thought on fresh thought, of hot thought on hot thought; in 
mirth and refutation, in ridicule and laughter: for these are the 
free play of the natural mind, and these cannot be got without a 
college.” Mr. Hyde is probably William DeWitt Hyde ’73 who 
at that date was President of Bowdoin College. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XVII, Number 3 
APRIL 1946 


Since the February issue of the Chronicle appeared—various 
gifts have been received from Friends. Professor George Madison 
Priest ’94 presented the bronze medal which had been given to 
him by Professor Ernst Beutler, Head of Goethe House in Frank- 
furt, in appreciation of Professor Priest’s translation of Goethe's 
Faust; the medal was struck in 1932, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Goethe; from Alexander D. Wainwright ’39 
came a group of thirteen autograph letters among which were in- 
cluded letters from Grover Cleveland, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sir 
Walter Scott, Arnold Guyot, and James McCosh. 

Other gifts come to the Library from Paul! Bedford ’97, Julian 
P. Boyd, Alfred C. Howell, Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06, Dr. Walter 
Lowrie ’90, and Professor W. Frederick Stohlman ’og. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Further evidence of the great desire of Robert Garrett ’97 to help 
the Princeton Library in connection with its Oriental collections 
was shown by his contribution which very greatly assisted in the 
purchase of an unusual group of material: this was a collection of 
microfilms and photoprints of Arabic manuscripts all having to 
do with the Arabian horse. The original manuscripts are in out 
of the way places, in most cases, in the Near East, and to have even 
copies of them furnishes the possibilities of considerable study 
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and probable publication; the Arabian horse is famous and the 
subject cuts across history and literature. 


“Princeton, New Jersey, August, 1818 


A College was founded here in the year 1738, which gradually 
attained to a highly respectable rank as a literary institution. This 
was more particularly the case during the presidency of the vener- 
able Dr. Witherspoon who was invited from Scotland to occupy 
this honourable situation. Academic institutions, like those of other 
kinds, are subject to many vicissitudes of fortune; and Princeton 
College, from the limited number of its Faculty, is more so than 
some others. In the sister establishments of Yale and Harvard, 
where the professors are more numerous, a casual mediocrity of 
talent in one or two, is generally compensated by eminence in the 
rest; but here where a President, two professors, and two Tutors, 
form the whole corporation, much depends upon their individual 
abilities.” —Travels Through Part of the United States and Canada 
in 1818 and 1819 by John M. Duncan. (New York, 1823.) 








